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Reading Branch, February 25th.- A well-attended and interesting 
meet in <> at which Miss Helen Webb, M.B., read an address on “The For- 
mation of Habit.” The Rev. Canon Payne in the chair. This was the in- 
augural meeting of the Reading Branch, which has made a good start. Hon. 
Sec Miss Haigh. March 26th.— A drawing-room meeting, by the kind in- 
vitation of Mrs. G. W. Palmer, was addressed by the Hon. Sec. of the 
Society. The President of the Reading Branch, the Right Rev. the Bishop 

of Reading, in the chair. 

Annual Meeting. — We have pleasure in announcing that the Annual 
Meeting is fixed for June 17th, at London House, by the kind permission of 
the Bishop of London. The President of the Society, Lady Aberdeen, will 
address the meeting. Further particulars as to tickets, &c., will be given 
later. 
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“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

A...-- 

'DISCIPLINE. 

By ^wji-REV. Canon Parker. 

{Principal of the Theological College , Gloucester .) 

THE word discipline may have a restricted or a more 
extended meaning. Strictly speaking, I take it, the word 
has a significance wide and comprehensive. Discipline means 
learning — the learning of anything and everything, the learning 
of anything that is unknown and can be known, and that can be 
taught and can be learned. And when it is used of men and 
women it refers to the learning of anything and everything that 
it is useful to men and women to know, and useful especially to 
them in their several positions, occupations, and duties of life. 

But it was in my mind when 1 chose this subject for our con- 
sideration to somewhat narrow and limit the meaning of the 
word, both as being more to the convenience of my treatment and 
your discussion, and also as more in accordance with the modern 

and accepted use of the word. . , 

I propose, therefore to narrow the word to the learning of one 
particular thing-the learning to obey, the learning to submit 
the learning to recognise the supremacy of law , the learn mg t 
yield unquestioning and implicit obedience to law, as being 

altogether right and good, t 
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„„ now my definition, though I think 

I am aware that ev accor d with the meaning 

fairly exact in ltse ^’ the word ; nevertheless, it will I think on 
popularly ascribed 1 to h definition does really cover and 

'Tl'rtepopular meaning, and that the ordinary use of the 
It wffl beyond to be included in one or other of the srdes 

° Di^'ihentlhe'iX' of means, or process, by which the 

Discipline Iaw . ]eams it not a s a theory, but 

fnTa'tice not as an ideal, but as a habit. We are most 
Mar with not only the idea but the reality of discipline m 
t”se two great occupations or vocations of hfe m winch men are 
trained, and learn on sea and land to contribute all their energ.es 
and powers of body and mind, of limb and hfe, of patience and 
endurance, of absolute inaction or rushing onset, in subordinated 
and connected harmony and unison to strenuous defence of 
fatherland. The thin red line at Waterloo, in its prolonged and 
strained endurance, and the death ride at Mars-la-Tour in its 
headlong rush are each in their peculiar character evidences 
of the absolute perfection which can be reached by discipline, 
and of the momentous results which it is possible for a perfect 
discipline to produce. 

I would, however, endeavour still to define even more pre- 
cisely the exact nature of discipline, as applied to the character 
and lives of men and women in ordinary society. Discipline 
for all means the learning the supremacy of law, the ready, 
perfect obedience of law. But there is this difference between 
the discipline of the soldier and that of the merchant or 
professional man, or their wives and daughters, that in the case 
of the latter they are not only to learn to obey, but are to receive 
their orders from the officer within their own breast. Their own 
character is to be trained and developed, that the law of what 
is rignt is written upon their hearts : they become a law unto 
themselves : their own will issues marching orders to the 
members whether of body or mind, and those members have 
each and all learned to obey. 

To learn the law, to have learned the law, to obey the law, 
to obey it unhesitatingly, at whatever cost, and however 

irksome and difficult it may be, this is the aim and work of 
discipline. 

It may then next be considered, how can those who are 
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responsible for the training of men and women bring about this 
end ? How can they promote and develope this discipline. 

That it is of the utmost importance is evident from the 
analogy of the regiment ; until the will of the commanding 
officer is respected and obeyed ; until the powers of each soldier 
are disciplined and trained to instant and complete obedience, 
they are not a regiment, but a mob ; they have no rex, no king, 
no law, no obedience, and like the Dutch Belgians at Waterloo, 
are not included by the commander-in-chief amongst those on 
whom he may reliy in actual warfare. In like manner the 
powers and activities of the boy or girl, the man or woman 
are a disorganised and tumultuous mob, useless for real work, 
until they have been disciplined into submission and obedience, 
and the act that the establishment and maintenance of dis- 
cipline are of such vital importance in the army or navy as to 
justify the most extreme measures of severity, even to the 
drumhead court-martial, does suggest by analogy that no means 
should be neglected to produce and maintain the discipline of 
obedience to law in the powers and activities of men and 
women. 

We proceed next to inquire what are some of the means 
which are most available and most useful for inculcating this 
discipline. 

It is here of course that our difficulties commence. Military 
men are not agreed as to details of discipline, and educationists, 
however agreed they may be as to the object and aim in dis- 
cipline, have a difficulty in seeing clearly and agreeing as to the 
most effective means of attaining it. I will content myself on the 
present occasion with indicating, so far as I can, the main lines 
on which, as it appears to me, a right discipline should proceed ; 
trusting that my outline will be corrected or completed by those 
of greater experience than my own. 1 

For convenience let me divide the process of discipline into 
means introductory and means corrective. 

By introductory means I would imply all those means and 
influences which lead up to and introduce to the discipline of 
obedience, whatever paves the way for obedience and inclines 
the will to obedience, whatever tends to reduce to order and 
discipline the various powers and passions whether of body or 
mind. 

Amongst these introductory influences I would include nrst 
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• fhnse influences which require obdience simply 
in order of time tno ^ mean a y those commands which are 
as obedience. By '' ^ ^ obeye d because they are commands, 
given, and which are ^ em be understood and known or not. 
whether the reason dience is obedience comparatively of a low 
This unreasoning! 5 nd h ; ts va i ue in accustoming and 

??£%%£*** disciple to the act of obedience ; 
ifcontrttes to the formation of the very power of 

° AniT/same time care should be taken to make it evident 
that the commands are not in themselves unreasonable ; that no 
commands would be given which are not reasonable ; that the 
very fact that they are given carries with it not only a presump- 
tion but a certainty that they are reasonable, and that there are 
very good reasons why the reasons of the command should not 
be always made fully apparent to the disciple. 

But as soon as possible this elementary stage should give 
place to something higher. The object to be aimed at is to make 
each individual a. law unto himself, and it is well, as soon as 
possible, to begin to sow the seed of self-discipline and self- 
control, and voluntary submission and obedience to law. 

The boy or girl must be led to feel the influence of certain 
principles of action ; in other words, to be moved to obedience 
by certain causes which have found entrance into their minds, 
and henceforth become to them motives of action. 

These motives are various, and may be enumerated in an 
ascending scale. But it is not necessary that each and every 
child should be led to entertain all these motives at any time, 
or always in the same precise order. 

But to enumerate them : 

They resolve themselves into the conception of law, and 
the sanction of the law. 

There is, first, the conception of law as a thing which is incon- 
\ enient and irksome perhaps, but still in existence ; an evil, but, 
as t ings go, a necessary evil, so far, at any rate, that it cannot 
e e t out of count ; and so the child recognises the existence' 
° j" ,k ear . s >t in mind, and feels it on the whole desirable, 
o o iso ey it more than it can help, because to the breach 
* aW Certain un P^ e£ tsant consequences are attached. The 

the iinrU CS n °t CarC a ruS ^ ^ or ^ aw i* 1 itself ; were it not for 
easant consequences it would utterly disregard the law, 
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and it will disregard it just so far as that disregard is likely 
to be unobserved, undetected, and not productive of the said 
unpleasant consequences. Such discipline is clearly inadequate 
and imperfect, but it has its use in producing to some extent 
a recognition of law as existing, and in contributing to 
the formation of the power and habit of submission and 
obedience. 

There is next the obedience to law, which is rendered with 
more or less readiness and completeness because the law is the 
expression of the will or wish of a parent or teacher who is 
personally the object both of respect and of affection. This 
discipline, again, is useful, but useful only in degree. If it goes 
no further, it is inadequate. It is dependent on, and it may be 
conditional upon the personal character and personal influence 
of parent or teacher. Thus a child will obey the law which 
comes from the lips of one teacher, but will not obey the same 
law if it comes from the lips of another teacher. The child 
obeys the law, not because it likes the law or desires to obey the 
law, but because it likes the teacher and desires to obey the 
teacher. The inadequacy, therefore, of this motive is abundantly 
apparent : the teacher is removed, the parent dies, the boy leaves 
school, and goes out into the world ; the girl leaves home, and 
marries ; the governing, restraining influence of parent or teacher 
is withdrawn, and obedience to law is yet unknown. At the 
same time, even this motive, though imperfect, is yet use u m 
the development and growth of character. The child las earn 
that there is law, has learned to associate obedience to aw wi i 
the pleasure of receiving the approval and avoiding t ic lsa P 
proval of some one who is respected and loved ; and ia 
habituated itself to the practice and habit of obedience, las, 
fact, learned that it is under certain circumstances possible 

‘ThfnSTmotive is the motive of Duty. The child learns to 
recognise law as law, as that which is right in itself, as that uhi 
ought to be obeyed, altogether independent of the person i 
whom the particular command proceeds The J h 

respect and obey the command which is given 

just as loyally and readily and submissively as if it came f rom^ 
head teacher. It will obey a law or command vrfudi comes 
from a teacher it likes as readily as one which cor < 
teacher it does not like. It obeys laws even when di-ob 
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not entail unpleasant con - 

^And'tWs attitude only needs the sanction of religion to make 
the discipline perfect. In the religious motive all lesser motives 
find their representation, their perfection, and their com- 

P, In°religion the law is law, and disobedience will entail con- 
sequences which it is well to avoid. 

But in religion the law is the law of the true teacher and the 
true parent, for whom there is the most perfect lespcct and the 
most perfect love, who never leaves the disciple, and from whose 
presence and helpful influence the disciple is never separated. 

And the law of religion is the law of that w'hich is everywhere 
and at all times in itself true and righteous, a law which claims 
the obedience of all who would be among the upright and 
virtuous. 

And, lastly, the law of religion is the law of God — the law 
which is not only true and righteous, but true and good ; the 
law of moral and spiritual excellence and perfection and utmost 
human happiness. And under this motive all obedience which 
is rendered to the law is the obedience of love, of love of the 
lawgiver, and, because of the lawgiver, of the law itself. 

( To be ccntinucd.) 
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HOT BURNING COALS. 

By Alice Powell. 

An almost painful silence pervaded the house. There was an 
extra thickness of carpet on the stairs and corridors, that r.o 
sound might reach the room where the mistress of the house was 
lying dangerously ill. Life and death were equal in the scales , 
only a grain more in either balance, and the issue would be 
decided. 

Those who stood round the bed of sickness were in the state of 
suppressed excitement which, out of courtesy to the surround- 
ings, we call suspense, and because that word seems to be con- 
gruous at so solemn a time. When a person is hovering between 
life and death there is just a tinge of chance, fate— call it what 
you may— which keeps the feelings on the tiptoe of anticipation, 
and it is this that gives zest to nurses’ work, making them as a 

class prefer a case with a crisis. . u 

Medical skill had done its utmost ; the issue was now felt to 
be in other hands. Of course all along it had been the same, 
but the best of us seldom realise how dependent we are upon 
God’s will till we have reached the end of earthly resources. 

Suddenly a change came over the face of the pa. ien - ^ 

eyelids were slightly raised, and she saw the as ly p . 
her husband’s face, the anxious ; look of the ^ghUy 

compressed lips of the doctor. Their voices, thy P 
and hurriedly, sounded far away, though every word stood out 
with painful distinctness, notwithstanding the nngin j» *°J? 
her ears She felt her features become sharper; her fin ers 
worked beneath the bedclothes ; her mouth tw.tched ; her head 

KSttSS: and still, for it is with her 
spirit, herself, we have to do. ^ # * * 

As she 

*?£•£ ^ Valley of the Shadow of 


